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Barriers are for those who cannot fly. 
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making some corrections, but has also favored 
us with a preface and some of the photographs 
herewith reproduced. 

The latter half of this pamphlet, namely, the 
sketch of the eventful career of Mr. Akiyama, 
_has been expressly written by. Mr. ‘* Santaro’”’ 
for the purpose of being incorporated with the 
two articles. We hope that these two parts 
will form an integral whole in presenting to the 
readera fairly good picture of the Life, Character 
and Opinions of Mr. Teisuke Akiyama, one of 
the most extraordinary personalities the eras of 
Meiji and Taisho in Japan have ever produced. 
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Preface 


I have been not a little surprised at the result 
of the interview which Mr. ‘‘Santaro”’ 
from me. He certainly has a memory, and 
knows how to use it. I had no clear idea that 
my remarks were to be quoted at such length, 
for I had spoken more or less on the impulse of 
the moment, as I was drawn out to talk on 
various subjects, domestic and international. 
But if my words are at all to be translated into 


obtained 


English in a foreign journal, it were better that 
they be translated in full than in too brief a 
manner; for it would surely be a calamity if 
any remarks of mine served to create an im- 
_pression other than that which I had in mind 
because of the inadequacy of words. In this 
sense I thank Mr. “ Santaro “*Santaro’’ for the care he 
has evidently taken in interpreting my meaning. 

In parenthesis I wish to say that I am and al- 
ways have been averse to appearing in the public 
prints, and it is only because I am keenly aware 
of the necessity of awakening public opinion 
both in the United States and in Japan to the 


vital importance of the problem at this juncture, 
that I will permit myself to be quoted at all. 

I believe the time has passed when the pro- 
blems between America,and Japan may beleft to 
‘natural (or rather unnatural) solution at the 
hands of time and chance, or by the old method 
of exchanging polite izing polite speeches. at dinner tables, 
but that we must take this matter up with the 
earnestness of a c carpenter who. too! s in hand, 


starts building a house. 

The Japanese have been aceerthdd by forei- 
gners as a ‘proud and sensitive people.’’ So 
are the Americans, perhaps with double em- 


phasis. It is well demonstrated by the now”® 


famous episode of the “‘ grave consequences.”’ 
The phrase was doubtless employed with the 
best intentions in the world, but since it convey- 
ed a threat of war, though with no such thought 
on the part of the luckless diplomat, it was im- 
mediately and justly resented by the American 
Congressmen in the ere: spirit of Patrick 
Henry whocried: ‘‘If this is treason, make 
the most of it.’’ Under like circumstances 
the Japanese might have done the same thing, 


| 


that is, they might have passed an unpopular. 


anti-foreign bill with unnecessarily large votes. 
| That these two proud and sensitive peoples, 
facing one another across the Pacific, ready to 
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fight, if need be, should leave this problem in an 
ambiguous state of half solution, is not only to 
their discredit, but is really dangerous. To 
have national pride and patriotism is not enough; 
we must demonstrate our capacity for practical 
statesmanship and constructive courage to solve 
all international problems according to the |. 
dictates of humanity. ¢ Ke. Wh) . 
As for the complimentary remarks, or. what 
were intended as such, by Mr. ‘“‘Santaro’’ 
regarding my character and my life, and the 
small part I have been playing as an humble 
servant of the Emperor, let me gratefully 
accept them in the spirit in which they are 
rendered—the words of a friend who means me 
well. In one sense, the whole story herein 
printed may be considered as the creation of 
Mr. ‘‘ Santaro’’ himself, or an evidence of the 
patriotic interest he himself feels in the great 
‘problem he set before me. Nevertheless I assure} 
the reader of this pamphlet that I am prepared to 
dedicate myself and my services, such as they 
are, to the cause of progressive peace in the 
Orient, and fruitful co-operation between the 


United States and Japan. 
TreIsuKE AKIYAMA. 


Kojimachi, Tokyo, 
June 18, 1926. 
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Mr, Teisuke Akiyama 


| AMERICA A SCOURGE 
FOR JAPAN 


Teisuke Akiyama Would Arouse 

_ His Countrymen Against the 

United States But Without 
Bringing War. 


PART I. 


KIYAMA TEISUKE, or Mr. 
‘Teisuke Akiyama, as we should 

- word his name in English no- 
menclature is a unique personality in 
Japanese politics; everybody knows his 
name, but he is by no means a‘man 
before the public; his influence is 
more felt than apparent. Occasionally 
he is mentioned in newspapers, and 
magazines, oftener than not in a 
casual sort of way, especially at times | 
‘of critical significance, such as 

1 


change of Cabinet, dissolution of 
Diet, split of a large political party, 
or the like, and yet he is seldom 
noised about with ‘sensationalism, and 
his views are but rarely quoted in the 
press. He has always been regarded as 
a man of action rather than of words. 


As far asI know, he has never been _ 


made a subject of public discussion 
in a foreign newspaper. 


SOMETHING OF A LEGEND. 


To the average man in the street 
Mr. Akiyama is more a legend than 
a living character, and the opinions 
about him are vague, varied, often 
visionary. Some say he is a terrible 
man---‘‘a power behind the throne’’ 
of a Premier or an Opposition leader 
---and others that he is a man harbor- 
ing dangerous thoughts, revolutionary 
thoughts perhaps. Yet others think 
him a confirmed cynic, a valetudi- 
narian and crotchety firebrand, vested 
with considerable political influence 
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and backed with a following of many 
loyal disciples, and also with ample 
personal wealth. 

I have long hoped to unravel the 
mystery of this man, to bring out into 
the light of publicity something of his 
thought and opinion on such subjects 
as concern the welfare of the nation. 
A man of eminence, who, for what- 
ever reasons shuns publicity, and is 
silent, and withal active in an unseen, 
noiseless manner, is always an attrac- 
tive figure from a journalistic point of 
view; and the task of drawing out 
such a man, is tempting both 
for its own sake and for the credit 
of allaying the public curiosity about 
“(4 man witha veil.’’ So I met and 
talked with several men, alleged 
to be aquainted with Mr. Aki- 
yama before I sought the man 
himself. My friends warned me 
against him, saying that he was a man 
with a terrifying visage, a stuttering 
tongue and an enormous physical 
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strength, with a propensity to use the 
argument of the fist where that of his 
stammering tongue failed; a grim, 
silent Buddhist ascetic who neither 
drank sake nor smoked a cigarette, 
and who ate boiled barley and was 
clothed in a middle-school uniform 


both at home and abroad, and an in- _ 


defatigable peripatetic—altogether a 
character! 


HIS CAREER. 


Moreover, his career, as_ briefly 
sketched in various ‘‘ Who’s Who,’’ 
seems to bear out his peculiar reputa- 
tion. Born in the first year of Meiji 
(1868) and therefore 58 years old; 
graduated from the Imperial Univer- 
sity in 1890, he was appointed a 
Government official in the same 
year; and, after a year or two’s ser- 
vice, started a radical daily called 
“‘Niroku Shimpo;’’ married a daught- 
er of Count: somebody; had since 
been elected Member of House of 
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Representatives four times, during 
which he spoke only once and that at 
the last moment of his sensational 
resignation from the House as a result 
of the allegation that he was a ‘‘ Rus- 
sian spy’ at the very outset of the 
Russo-Japanese War; then went 
abroad to see the United States and 
Europe, and also to forget the un- 
speakable stigma cast upon his name; 
and it is added that his father was a 
rich merchant in Osaka, from whom 
he has inherited a fortune, and now 
lives in an apparently inactive retire- 
ment, and that he is, like the late 
Woodrow Wilson, ‘‘a lover of man- 
kind but a hater of men.’’ A valued 
friend, himself a man of sterling 
qualities, assured me that Akiyama is 
a man who, if he once says the word, 
will put it into action, be the cost 
what it may. 

Thus I had been prepared to meet 
something of a monster, and had some 


doubt as to the success of my plan, 
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and was therefore surprised to find 
him a typical Japanese of the old con- 
servative school—-courteous, simple- 
mannered and strdightforward—more 
like a veteran soldier of the byegone 
samurai type than a Meiji-man with 
a Parliamentary and journalistic car- 


eer, well posted in the affairs of the 


world and of his own country. 


THE MEETING. 


For a minute or two we faced 
each other in silence across a deal 
table, sitting on straight-backed, 
uncomfortable chairs. To be sure, 
he was in dark foreign clothes, 
buttoned up to the chin, but his were 
strong, commanding features. His 
weather-beaten and somewhat lengthy 
face with a high intellectual forehead, 
bald up to the crown, was poised 
erect upon sturdy shoulders; beneath 
his gray moustache no smile lingered; 
a pair of keen, solemn eyes looked 
straight at you with an unflinching 
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gaze. Ata glance, he reminds you 
of the late Prince Yamagata, or some- 
thing of the portrait of the American, 


Colonel House,—-cool, serene and in 


scrutable---a man apparently imbued | 


d 


with more reason than emotionalism. } 
Unlike most Japanese whom you see 

for the first time, he does not pour 
forth the polite civilities of greeting; 

his smileless face confronts you like 

that of a statue, and he waits for you 
to speak first. 

And I did speak first, apologizing 
for the intrusion, and asking six or 
seven questions almost with the same 
breath and in the manner of a repor- 
‘ter seeking the best ‘“‘dope’’ about 
him. What with my compliments on 
his remarkable career, his hidden 
political influence and his activities 
behind the scenes, and with my ques- 
tions on various problems, domestic 
and international, I tried to destroy 
the gulf that seemed to gape between 
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us. All this, however, failed to elicit 
the least glimmer of a smile from his 
closed lips; he bent his head slightly 
forward in a reverential or meditative 
manner. ~ He seemed to taste, to 
chew and ruminate on every word of 
mine, which made me ashamed of 
my flippant words. At last he gulped 
the tea before him, and spoke in 
polite but austere language. 


HIS SELF-ESTIMATE. 


“Sir, you mistake me utterly,’’ he 
said. “In the first place you must 
purge your mind of the illusion that 
I am a somebody, and in the second, 
I am not a mysterious or scheming 
person, pulling the wires from behind 
the scenes. On the country, I am 
a very common Japanese, one who 
has neither shunned publicity no 
courted notoriety but has always been 
trying to walk in the broad daylight 
of the world’s highway; but it has 
evidently not been my happy lot so 
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far to appear to others as I am. 
I am only am ordinary sinner---not 
that chief of the sinners your great 
Christain apostles called themselves--- 
but a plain, ordinary, everyday sinner, 
who is content with his small lot in 
life, neither a grumbler, a malcon- 
tent, nor a radical, noranything spec- 
tacular who may be supposed to 
attract the curious gaze of the world.’’ 
This outburst of gargantuan humil- 
ity and self-effacement astonished me, 
and in my turn I kept my peace. 
<‘FTowever,’’ he went on, ‘“‘I feel 
it is no use trying to explain oneself. 
With some journalistic experience 
behind me, I feel I must submit to 
the treatment of this theatrical world, 
which likes to make a deity of a 
monkey and worship him, or a man- 
key of an ordinary man and laugh at 
him. Years ago some newspapers 
made me a monstrous fire-eater, 
which I thought I was not, and now if 
you propose to heronize me into an 
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international fire-eater, I decline to talk 
any further, but beg to be excused 
from the ordeal of this interview.”’ 

I said something to allay his ap- 
prehensions, to which he replied with 
a slight bow. 


JAPAN’S GRIEVANCE. 


‘‘T have heard you are a descreet 
journalist,’’ he complimented me; 
‘and I trust you.”’ 

And then Mr. Akiyama abruptly 
declared: ‘‘ Yes, the Japanese feel a 
grievance against the white races of 
the world in general and against the 
Americans in particular. I am not 
afraid of declaring it to the world 
because it is a truth which itis neither 
tactful nor honest to try to conceal. If 
you have received an injury and do 


not feel it as such, you are not a man. | 


Throw a bone toa dog, and it will 
wag its tail; throw a stone at it, and 
it will growl and show its displeasure. 
If you, having received a grievance, 
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do not feel resentment, you are worse 
than a dog. 

“J have so much respect for the 
Americans, and set so much value on 
their friendship for us, that I do not 
like to have them think that the 
Japanese are a pack of animals worse 
than dogs. A law has been passed in 
the United States which virtually dec- 
lares the Japanese to be an inferior | 
race, and which every Japanese with | 
the least susceptibility thinks deroga- | 
tory to his nation’s honor, and be- ! 
hold, our diplomats and statesmen 
shake hands with American diplomats 
and statesmen, and say that every- 
thing is all right. It is a lie. It isa 
base wicked falsehood because it is 
uttered with the knowledge that it is 
a falsehood. 

‘Tt is just this kind of lying on the 
part of out diplomats and statesmen 
which endangers the relations of the 
two countries and makes a future war 
between them all but a certainty. 

104 


What is needed at the present junc- 


ture is truth-telling. Because I honor 
the United States and respect the 
Americans, I wish,, if an opportunity 
be given me, to say what is or ought 
to be in the mind of every uncorrupt- 
ed Japanese today.’’ 

Then he took a cigarette from the 
cigarette box onthe table, but, instead 
of smoking it, toyed with it in his 
fingers for a while, and began tearing 
it to bits, which seems his habit when 
he warms to his subject. xe 


FOR FIVE HOURS. 


Mr. Teisuke Akiyama is not a 
staminerer. ‘True, he is apt to repeat 
his consonants when making short 
casual remarks, but when talking in 
a continued logical manner, as on the 
present occasion, his speech is perfect, 
even fluent. Rather than talking, he 
addressed to meas if I were an Ameri- 
can audience. I had expected the inter- 
view to last an hour or so at longest, 
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and it lasted five hours, assisted by 
abundant tea-drinking on his part, 
and continual smoking on mine. It 
seemed that after years of silence the 
dam of his pent-up words was broken, 
and he must talk his mind out, and I 
was willing to ‘‘pump him dry.”’ 

“‘T have read in an article by a for- 
eign writer somewhere,’ he said 
“that there are two things peculiar to 
the Japanese, namely, shiyu, or 
double suicide of lovers, and /ukushu, 
or revenge---that the Japanese are a 
revengeful people, and that they are 
apt to commit double suicide in the 
infatuation of love. At the risk of 
being misunderstood I would say that 

this is quite true. Yes, the Japanese 
are a sentimental people who will 
die with and for those who love them, 
but who will not pass a wrong done 
them unavenged. To speak com- 
prehensively, the history of Japan is 
a series of stories of shinju and fukushu. 


It may sound barbarous to the people 
13 


of Christendom, who are taught to 
turn the right cheek after the left has 
been hit, but barbarous or no, the 
Japanese have for centuries breathed 
the moral atmosphere of s/imju and 
jfukushu, and the same spirit still lin- 
gers deep down in the soul of every 
true Japanese, however glossed over 
or disguised by exterior trappings of 
modern culture. The old-time rela- 
tions between the Mikado and the 
people were explicable by the spirit 
of shinju. And the love between man 
and wife, between sweethearts, be- 
tween courtezans and their infatuated 
lovers, and the friendships between 
sworn allies were cemented by the 
same spirit of s/zyu—--that the one 
will die for the other when the latter 
must die. Nearly all the popular 
romances of old, especially those by 
Chikamatsu Monzaemon, who _ is 
sometimes called the Japanese Shake- 
speare, are full of stories of shimju bet- 
‘ween lovers who for one reason or 
14 


another could not realize their dreams 
of love on this earth. 


AS FOR REVENGE. 


“‘Asfor revenge, you need not go 
back to the long-past history of Japan 
for exemplification. The history of 
New Japan since our own time may 
be characterized as the history of a 
series of national revenges. At the 
beginning of the new era the Japan- 
ese were threatened into signing 
foreign treaties which they dislik- 
ed, and swore to take revenge by ris- 
ing to the level of the foreign Powers 
and to right the wrong. The revision 
of the treaties and the abolition of the 
-extraterritoriality were the result. 
‘China inflicted a series of insults on 
Japan, thinking she was dealing with 
asmall country of pigmies, and the 
result was the Sino-Japanese War of 
1894, when the spirit of Japanese. re- 
venge triumphed over the Chinese 
giant. Then came the gratuitous and 
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humiliating interference of Russia, 
and she carried off the rightful prize 
of Japan’s victory. hereon every 
Japanese swore that Liaotung Penin- 
sula must be re-taken, and it became 
a national obsession, and the result 
was the Russo-Japanese War of 1904- 
5. And now comes the American 
problem—-.”’ . 

Mr. Akiyama paused for a while as 
if hesitating, and then changing his 
tone of argument into one of great 
self-pity, went on: 

“‘T could almost wish that every 
Japanese had made up his mind to go 
to war with the United States. I feel 
compunctions for the United States, 
but for the sake of Japan I should like 
to use the American problem as a 
scourge to whip up the present som- 
nolent Japan into a state of spiritual 
awakening. Whenever I find myself 
dilating on the best side of Japan I 
am conscious of an inward shame, for 
I feel I am bepraising a time gone by. 

16 
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It seems to me that Japan had reached 
the climax of spiritual manhood when - 
she fought Russia 20 years ago, and 
that he has since been on the down- 
ward path. Is it not true alike of in- 
_ dividuals and nations that the absence 
of adversaries to guard against and 
subdue is a dangerous condition 
which will ultimately superinduce 
their own decline and fall ? 

“With the termination of the 
Russo-Javanese War, Japan lost the 
sole incentive to keep her spiritual 
candle burning, but being smugly 
content with her little successes and 
spoiled by the flattery of the West, 
she has been neglecting the culture of 
her inner strength. Manifold signs 
of this decadent tendency may be seen 
everywhere today. It is true that 
there are many outward symptoms of 
Western civilization we have adopted 
but these are only the borrowed 
plumes, or what Carlyle would call 
the visible clothes. _ What do the 
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visible clothes count, if there is no 
_ body in them, or a body, if there 1s 
‘no spirit in it? The outward trappings 
_of civilization minus the spirit, of 
which they should be the manifesta- 
tions, are about as useful as an empty 
oyster-shell which only deserves to be 
trampled on and smashed to bits.”’ 


SONS-IN-LAW AND MONEY. 


Mr. Akiyama cited several instances 
in the present political and. social 
condition of Japan to illustrate his 
point, or what he calls the “‘danger- 
ous degradation of Japan.’’ 

“In our young days, or in the days of 
our fathers,’’ he resumed, ‘‘it was 
considered a humiliation for a young 
man to become an o-muko-san (to be 
adopted by another family and mar- 
ried to a daughter of that family) or, 
in other words, to rise in the world 
through petticoat influence. We are 
still very familiar with the old saying: 
‘a man with a handful of rice bran 
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should be ashamed of becoming an 
adopted son-in-law’. But now, or up 
till quite recently, we have had over 
us a Premier who had risen from the 
ranks of these happy sons-in-law--- 
_ sons-in-law of the rich! I mean no 
_ disrespect for the late Count Kato or 
for any other distinguished son-in-law. 
For the late Count Kato I had much 
respect, both as a clever, honest man 
and asa valued personal friend. What 
I mean is to point my finger to the 
changed mentality of the Japanese 
_ people which made it possible for a 
son-in-law of a rich man to be ap- 
pointed to the most honored and 
most responsible post in the Empire. 

“TIT am told that there exists in 
the United States an undying popular 
prejudice against the newly-rich, and 
that a man of money has little or no 
chance of ever becoming President 
of the Republic, however qualified 
he is in mind and heart. There is no 
reason why a rich man should be 
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ineligible for the office of Chief 
Executive in America, but I suppose 
it is the sense of honor and spirit of 
pride, inherited from their Puritan 
fathers, which forbid them placing 
a premium on the influence of 
money. If such is the case today 
in the reputed land of the almighty 
dollar, you can form some idea of 
the changes which during the past 
fifty years have. come over Japan--- 
the land of Bushido whose daugh- 
ters guarded their chastity with their 
swords, and whose sons were ready 
to die in the service of their Lord 
and country but who did not know how 
to count money. 

‘‘Not only the spirit but the man- 
ners of Bushido are losing favor in 
the estimation of the people. Some 
social philosophers are of the opinion 
that manners are more important 
than morality itself, and what are the 
manners of our present-day aristoc- 
racy, our Parliamentarians, our busi- 
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“hess men, our officials? The news- 
papers nowadays are full of vivid 
illustrations of their manners, and 
‘one need say but little on this painful 
‘subject. In brief, Japan is fast sink- 
‘Ing to the depths of moral and 
‘spiritual degradation, and at such a 
‘time, I hope the Americans will 
‘forgive me if I presume to hold up 
‘the American peril as a warning---to 
‘call back the dying soul of Japan 
ifrom premature death. 
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PART II. 


Teisuke Akiyama Sees a Western 
Understanding of Japanese 
Buddhism as the Road 
to Better Things. 


“Such is my inward thought,”’ 
Mr. Akiyama continued. ‘‘ While I 
wish to argue the point with the Ame- 
ricans on the immigration issue, I 
feel in my heart that my first duty 
is rather to turn round to my own 
countryman and warn them of their 
inward danger. For fear I may be 
misunderstood, I must assert that I 
am inspired by no chauvinistic mo- 
tive, and that nothing is further from 
my thought than to advocate an 
armed conflict with the United States. 
1 wish to call up the revengeful 
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spirit of the Japanese against the 
United States in the sense that the 
full resources of their brains be 
devoted to the fundamental solution 
of the Americo-Japanese problem in 
a rational manner so that another 
terrible world war may be averted. 
‘“‘Tam notsoblindtothe tendencies 
of the world as to think that war 
can solve international problems more 
effectively than the co-operative ef- 
forts of constructive statesmanship. 
First, the gravity of the situation 
must be realized, or there can be 
no concentrated or concerted inter- 
national endeavor toward its solution. 
“©The grave consequences’ of the 
immigration act passed in Washing- 
ton two years ago must be realized 
no less by the Japanese than the 
Americans. This celebrated phrase 
is, I believe, the warning of heaven 
which God in his mercy spoke 
through the pen of a clumsy dip- 
lomat. But, unfortunately, the people 
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on both sides of the Pacific do not 
seem to realize the ‘grave conse- 
quences’ involved. ‘This noncha- 
lance is reflected in the words of 
the statesmen and diplomats here 
and across the Pacific; both ap- 
parently think that the thing is a 
closed incident. It is because I hear 
the words ‘peace, peace, when there 


is no peace,’ that I wish that some-. 


one with loud voice would climb to 
the top of the roof and cry forth 
the warning.’’ 


WELFARE OF HUMANITY. 


_ Here the writer interposed: ‘‘Sup- 
posing that the world has been 
thoroughly warned of the danger of 
the situation, as Mr. Akiyama sees 
it, what action would he advocate to 
bring about the solution of the 
problem without drenching the whole 
world in blood?’’ . 
Quoth Mr. Akiyama, ‘‘It is not 
for me to say that I or anyone else 
24 
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can alone do much toward the 
achievement of this purpose. We 
must borrow the assistance of the 
American statesmen and also the 
assistance of the statesmanship of the 
world. This is not a mere Americo- 
Japanese question, but one which 
involves the peace of the world and 
the welfare of humanity. It must 
be studied from the viewpoint of the 
happiness of mankind. Let you and 
I consider ourselves not as Japanese 
but as simple Buddhists whose faith 
is at one with that of the Christians 
-—-the faith founded on the principles 
of justice and mercy. It is the duty 
of the statesmen to cut the root of 
misunderstanding, for it will bear such 
obnoxious fruits as jealousy, suspi- 
cion, hatred, invidious discrimination 
and unjust legislation, and, what is 
worse, international quarrellings and 
warrings. ‘The day is passed when 
the statesmen of one country may 
study the problems of their country 
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from the angle of their own national 
interests only. They must study the 
problems of the world, as Gladstone 
and Lincoln did, with the charity of 
religion in their hearts.” 

‘“What does Mr. Akiyama advocate 
as the first step toward the goal?’’ 


TO STUDY JAPAN. 


‘“What I have in mind just now”’ 
he answered, ‘‘isthat we must ask the 
Americans and Europeans to look at 
us, to study us; in other words, to 
know us. It seems to me that the 
men of the white world do not care to 
study us with half as much earnestness 
as we have been studying them. For 
instance, if I say, as I dida little while 
ago, that the Japanese are a revengeful 
people, some Westerners may jump to 
the conclusion that the Japanese are a 
dangerous people, for in their vocabula- 
ry there is nosuchterm as fukushu, and 
to them the word revenge connotes 
anything but pleasant associations. So 
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I would ask them to look up our dic- 
tionary, our literature, our history and 
traditions, etc., and see if they can 
not find ‘something good even in 
such terms as may repel at first sight. 

“Many things difficult to under- 
stand at first will lend themselves to 
rational and sympathetic understand- 
ing on a little kindly study. We on 
our part are willing to learn the 
Western viewpoints, but we will de- 
mand that they bestow a little effort 
to understand ours. That friendship 
based on the lip kindness of the diplo- 
mats is precarious; to be perfectly 
friendly requires a mutual sympathy 
founded upon mutual knowledge.”’ 

‘What, for instance, are the things 
peculiar to the Orient which Mr. 
Akiyama thinks should be studied by 
foreigners?”’ 


ASIA’S OLD TESTAMENT.” 


““The term ‘Orient’ or ‘Asiatic’ is 
misleading,’ he said, ‘‘especially 
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when applied to one particular people 
i.e., Chinese, Korean or Japanese, just 
asthe term ‘Occidental’ is misleading 
when used to include all the nations 
of Europe and America. ‘The Japan- 
ese have characteristics which have 
been nurtured by the peculiar influ- 
ence of their insular soil with its 
temperate clime and picturesque sce- 
nery, which the peoples of the Asiatic 
continent may not necessarily share. 
‘But if you look for one thing 
which has influenced the life and 
thought of the Orientals as a whole 
more than any other, I should say itis 
Buddhism. But the Buddhism that I 
have in mind is not something distinct 
from Christianity or any other true 
religion.. The division of the Christian 
Bible into the two parts, the Old 
Testament and the New, is signifi- 
cant; and I would venture to suggest 
that Buddhism should be regarded as 
part of the Old Testament, or as a 
preater Testament of which the Old 
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Testament is a part, whichever you 
prefer. | Buddhism existed before 
Christianity was formed, as Judaism 
existed before Christ was born. It is 
the narrowness of the Judaists to say 
that Christianity could add nothing 
new to the teaching of Abraham and 
Moses. It is the same narrow obscu- 
rantism of our Buddhists to say that 
Christianity could add nothing to the 
doctrines of Buddha. Religion exist- 
ed long before Abraham and Buddha 
were born. It found expression in 
forms intelligible to common huma- 
nity through the words of the 
prophets, the teachings of Buddha, the 
Cross of Jesus, and the acts of the 
apostles and martyrs. Paul wasa Jew, 
profound in the scriptures of Judea, 
but, had he been a Buddhist, he 
would have found in his master a 
personification ofthe truth of Nirvana. 
Therefore, the Buddhist who can not 
bend his knees at the foot of the 
Cross is not worthy of the name 
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of Buddhist. 
«GONE TO SEED” 


“The world is apt to mistake the 
clothes for the body, and the body for 
the spirit, as Carlyle said; and you 
will be guilty of the same mistake, if 
you think that those Buddhist temples 
with high roofs and magnificent halls 
and those priests in resplendent cano- 
nicals are Buddhism. In truth, these 
are no more Buddhism than the whit- 
ed sepulchres and Pharisees were the 
true religion. In Japan, the so-called 
Buddhist temples and Buddhist priests 
still abound, but they are not in a 
strict sense of the word Buddhist. 
Our Buddhists had, during the 300 
years of the feudal regime of the 
Tokugawa, quite gone to the dogs. 
The degradation of the priesthood has 
nowhere and in no time been more 
complete and more pitiful. Nothing 
of the simple divine traditions of Bud- 
dhism had been transmitted to us by 
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them. They were the worldly para- 
sites of the Shogunate, anti-Christian 
and therefore anti-religious, who fed 
upon the sweat of the poor and the 
contributions of the superstitious. 
‘“The so-called Buddhism at the 
time of the Restoration should have 
been wholly destroyed together with 
the system of feudal despotism. The 
disestablishment of Buddhism was ef- 
fected only in a partial and lukewarm 
fashion, and the consequence was that 
all through the years of Meiji Japan 
received no inspiring spiritual guid- 
ance from the Buddhist priests. So 
the religious instincts of the people 
found their solace in their devotion to 
the Mikado, and it perchance gave a 
singularly propitious opportunity to 
the Christian propagandists. The 
Buddhist priests today more or less 
embody the same order of things we 
found at the beginning of Meiji. 
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“ORGANIZED CHARITY ” 

“No, itis not the Buddhism as re- 
presented by our present priests or the 
worshippers at the temple of Asakusa 
Kwannon which I would have the 
world study as the original source of 
the life and thought of the Orient asa 
whole. There are false Buddhists, as 
there are false Christians, and they are 
the enemy of mankind, whose in- 
fluence should be eliminated from 
civilization. It is no wonder that the 
process of disestablishment has occu- 
pied so large a part in the political 
history of modern nations. » 

‘“The government of a State must 
be freed from the shackles of false 
religions, but no man can be trusted 
with the duty of statesmanship except 
he in whose heart burns a true re- 
ligious fervor. In olden Japan re- 
ligions and government were one and 
the same thing, as the term watsuri- 
goto proves. I may seem a visionary, 
but I am one of those who think that 
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with the restoration of the govern- 
ment to the former Imperial regime 
which was effected 60 years ago, our 
ancient religio-political regime should 
have been brought back. If science 
is ‘‘organized common sense,” as 
Huxley said, religion may be called 
organized charity, and the object of 
the government is and ought to be the 
same as that of charity. What after 
all is the duty of the statesmen unless 
it is to feed the hungry, to heal the 
sick, to help the weak and the 
oppressed, and to inspire the strong 
and the talented?’’ 


PRESERVED IN JAPAN. 


‘Tt is a curious fact about Japanese 
‘Buddhism,’’ Mr. Akiyama went on, 
‘that the most, beautiful arts and 
architecture inspired by Buddhism no 
longer exist in India, the home of 
religion, nor in China, through which 
it was wafted to Japan, but are to be 
found in Japan in an exquisite and 
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wonderful preservation. The com- 
plete Buddhist scriptures, now lost to 
the rest of the world, are found in this 
country, and it is a fact at which the 
Buddhists of India.and China whom I 
had the pleasure of meeting in Japan 
have expressed unbounded surprise. 
‘‘That the Japanese Buddhists have 
kept this treasure of the Buddhist 
scriptures untouched and unread only 
bespeaks their profound indifference 
and impiety. But the preserving in- 
stinct of the Japanese is a very notable 
characteristic which you do not find 
in any other Oriental people. Where- 
as ii China and Korea, for instance, 
one king often destroyed and mutilat- 
ed the things left by another, many 
rulers came and went in Japan and 
fought one with another, and yet 
they preserved the treasures of the 
past as inviolable national heirlooms. 
Well, I once talked to a certain 
Premier of Japan about the existence 
of the complete Buddhist scriptures, 
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suggesting that he should consider the 
advisability of having them translated 
into a modern language, and his an-- 
swer was the answer of a fool: ‘A 
statesman has nothing to do with 
religion!’ 


A KEY. 


Mr. Akiyama smiled tragically 
and after a pause continued to talk 
on other questions related to Bud- 
dhism, a subject congenial to his 
heart. Among the things influenced 
or generated by Buddhism are the 
No drama, the tea ceremony, flower 
arrangement, Japanese architecture 
and literature, even Bushido, and in 
short, nearly all the arts and art-craits 
which come under the broad category 
of mystic Japanese aestheticism. On 
each of those matters he had some- 
thing to say in his peculiarly lucid and 
appealing manner, which made me 
forget the lapse of time. The genial 
sunshine of a perfect May afternoon 
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had already vanished from the win- 
dowpanes and hidden from view the 
glimpses of the wooded garden 
beyond, and we were sitting in the 
same upright postire under a bright 
electric light, tempered with the 
creamy veil of tobacco smoke. 

‘So we have come to an under- 
standing, at least about one thing,”’ 
he concluded. ‘‘That is, one of 
the keys to unlock the mysteries of 
Oriental civilization is in Bud- 
dhism—true Buddhism. I wish that 
our brethren of America and Europe 
would study this principal source of 
our character and thought, and thus 
come to a sympathetic understanding 
of the many sore problems, harrassing 
our countrymen, and give us such 
counsel and assistance as may conduce 
to their solution. And I make no 
doubt but that the questions of 
immigration, of population, of Korea, 
China, Manchuria and Russia nay, all 
the Oriental; problems—very difficult 
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and complex, as they are—will prove 
susceptible of satisfactory adjustment, 
if our intelligent statesmen will co- 
operate with the statesmen of the 
world with a frank, open heart, and 
with a willto understand one another’s 
viewpoints. ‘Thiswill be not only the 
salvation of Japan, but bea great stride 
toward the ideal of the ‘federation of 
the world and the parliament of men,’ 
and I hope the world will find Japan 
is still a country of seventy million 
men in whose hearts is found the 
spirit of simju—that they will gladly 
lay down their lives for their loving 
friends.”’ 
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~The political sensation of 1903 was the 
dissolution of the House of Representatives, 
and the circumstances which led to it partook 
something of the nature of an_ incredible 
comedy. To the victims concerned it was of 
course a tragi-comedy. ©The whole event was 
looked upon as a miracle, the like of which has 
not happened since, and is not likely to happen 
again. It was on the eve of the year in which 
the Russo-Japanese war broke out. The Far 
Eastern horizon was overcast with ominous 
clouds and the people were in a tense state of 
suppressed excitement. The gathering clouds 
had not as yet broken into a storm, but there 
Were unquiet rumors which seemed to portend 
‘the coming outbreak; and the tragi-comedy I am 
going to relate was one of the sensational 
episodes which immediately preceded the war 
years of 1904 and 1905. 


A POLITICAL SENSATION. 
It is still fresh in the memory of all who 


passed through those eventful years, for no 
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political incident in modern Japan created so 
great a sensation. The papers and magazines 
were full of it; the picture shops everywhere 
displayed pictorial representations of the in- 
cidents (there was no cinema in those days), 
and the name of the late Mr. Hironaka Kono 
who played the title role in it at once became a 
household term from end to end of the Japanese 
Empire. 

But there are some facts which never have 
been published before, for they concern the man 
who wrote the whole play, so to speak, line by 
line, and who was the actual moving spirit 
behind the scenes; and the following story is 
based on the personal reminiscences of that 
man. I have also used the material culled from 
“©The Authentic History of the Imperial Diet,” 
by Mr. Takeshige Kudo, and other documents. 


A GALAXY OF STARS. 


The 19th session of the Diet was convoked 
on the 5th of December, 1903. The Premier 
was the late Prince General Katsura, and his 
Cabinet is known in history as the first Katsura 
Cabinet; it was the longest-continued Ministry 
in Japanese history, having been in power for 4 
years and 7 months, and it became famous as 
the ‘‘Russo-Japanese-War-Cabinet.’’ To men- 
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tion the names of those taking part in the 
Japanese political drama at that tinfe calls to mind 
a brilliant galaxy. The Foreign Minister was 
the late Marquis Komura; the portfolios of 
Army and Navy were held by Count Admiral 
Yamamoto and the late Count General Tera- 
uchi; Viscount Kiyoura was Minister of 
Communications; the late Baron Dr. Dairoku 
Kikuchi was Minister of Education; in the 
Home Office sat at first the late Count Yoshi- 
kawa and later the redoubtable Viscount Oura, 
the first henchman of the Premier. The 
political parties, i.e., Seiyukai, Kenseihonto and 
Daido Club, were led by Prince Saionji, Mr. 
Inukai with the late Marquis Okuma at the 
back, and Viscount Oura respectively. Behind 
the last-mentioned pro-Government party satthe 
silent war-lord, the late Prince Marshal Yama- 
gata, maker of the Japanese Army. The late 
Prince Ito, framer of the Japanese Constitution 
and head of the Genro (Elder Statesmen), who 
had just resigned the leadership of the Seiyukai 
in favor of Prince Saionji, was President of the 
Privy Council. The late Marquis Inouye and the 
late Marquis Matsukata, the two other Genro, 
were in full vigor of body and mind, watching 
the march of events with critical eyes. 
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THE COMMONERS. 

In the House of Peers, the same old Prince 
‘Tokugawa sat as its chairman with “‘ the cold 
neutrality of an impartial judge.’’ Of the chief 
actors in the business world there were Iwasaki, 
Shibusawa, Masuda and Okura, still in the 
prime of their activities. Ozaki, Inukai, Oishi, 
and the late Mr. Shimada (the first three men 
already famous as ex-holders of portfolios) 
stood out as champions of the people’s rights as 
against the formidable array of naval and mili- 
tary clan statesmen. The days of Hara, Kato, 
Takahashi, Tanaka, Tokonami and Wakatsuki 
had not as yet arrived; some of them were even 
unheard of, serving their apprenticeship. as 
honest toilers in some nook of departmental 
drudgery. Over all reigned the astute and 
revered Emperor—Meiji Tenno. 

Such, briefly, was the political background at 
the beginning of the present century. It was a 
time when a pure party government was still an 
ideal. The Satsuma and Choshu statesmen, 
backed with naval and military influence,’ were 
in.supreme power—the two rival. clans which 
only combined when threatened by their com- 
mon adversary, the non-clan force of younger 
liberalism, led by such men as Okuma, Itagaki, 
Ozaki and Inukai, but who otherwise shifted the 
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Prince Hirobumi Ito 


power one from another to the exclusion of out- 


siders. 
THE GENRO INFLUENCE. 


Therefore the political parties were little 
better than pawns in the hands of the clan 
chess-players, and the House of Representatives 
was treated like a wayward child to be coaxed 
into good behaviour, or scolded into silence if it 
showed too much independence. As for the 
people at large, they had not yet arrived at the 
full’ consciousness of being citizens of a constitu- 
tional State. They had hardly imagined that any 
man other than those in the recognized circles of 
rulers could ever assume control of the affairs of 
the nation. The administration had always 
been in the hands of either a ‘‘ Genro Cabinet’ 
or what we call a ‘‘ super-party Cabinet;”’ 
that is to say, it was not thought necessary for a 
Premier to possess a majority in the House. 
The war clouds were thickening over the 

plains of Manchuria. Russia was pushing on 
her preparations at all the strategic points in the 
Liaotung Peninsula on the one hand, while on 
the other pursuing a diplomatic policy of evasion 
and precrastination. That she was bent on mis- 
chief was all too plain. It aroused strong 
feelings in the bosoms of all Japanese who were 
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at all inforrned, and the outbreak of the war was 
considered only a question of time. But the 
negotiations between Tokyo and St.  Peters- 
bure dragged on at snail’s pace, to the unspeak- 
able irritation of the radical element which 
urged action without delay. The radical 
element, however impatient and angry, was 
powerless; for the rulers would choose their 
own time. It seemed that opinion among them 
was divided; some were for immediate action, 
but others counselled caution and a wait-and-see 
policy. It was no wonder, then, that all the 
eyes of the nation were fixed onthe Parliamentary 
session just opened. Something out of the or- 
dinary was anticipated, and expectation was on 
tip-toe. 


AN IMPERIAL RESCRIPT. 


On the 10th of December the Emperor 
honored the House of Peers with his presence, 
and read, ir accordance with the annual custom, 
an Imperial Rescript, commanding the formal 
convocation of the Diet. It wasas usual 4 brief 
message, couched in terms which showed no 
marked difference from the Imperial Message 
given to the Diet every year; his Majesty began 
by referring to the friendly relations between 
Japan and the Treaty Powers, and concluded 
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by exhorting both Houses of the Diet to faith- 
fully discharge their duties in deliberating on the 
various legislative measures, and so forth. On 
the same day both Houses sat separately to vote 
return messages to the Imperial Rescript. 


THE RETURN MESSAGE, 


Now, the drafting of the return messages to 
an Imperial rescript had been treated since the 
first Parliamentary session of 1885 as matter of 
form and ceremonial, left entirely to the discre- 
tion of the chairman of the House. For how- 
ever divided the opinions of the House on other 
questions of legislation, it was impossible to 
imagine that the House could differ as to the 
tone and words of the return message to an Im- 
perial command. There was a formality of the 
chairman first showing his draft of the return 
message to the leaders of all the political parties 
before its submission to the House. But on 
this occasion this little formality was omitted, 
and it was not missed by any of the leaders. 
Moreover, the chairman, Mr. Hironaka Kono, 
was but newly appointed—only the day before 
the return message was to be read by him. 

The moment of the reading of the message of 
the House came. The new chairman cut a strik- 
ing figure. He was a man of large physique 
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with commanding features, accentuated by a 
long gray beard covering his breast, and endow- 
ed with a clear resonant voice and a “‘ manner.”’ 
A hushed and still House listened. The mem- 
bers were charmed by his tone and delivery, but 
paid little attention to'the meaning of the words 
pronounced. The speech seemed to last a 
little longer than usual, but at every pause there 
was a honorific phrase indicative of the deep 
reverence due to the Throne, and the speech 
was read through to a finish amid profound — 
silence. 


*NO OBJECTION.” 


However, as the speech was about to termi- 
nate, there arose here and there the clapping of 
hands, and as Mr. Kono closed, it grew into an 
ovation, resounding from corner to corner of 
the building. When silence was restored, the 
chairman. asked the House if there was any ob- 
jection to the speech submitted.. ‘* No objec- 
tion, no objection,’’ echoed from all quarters. 
Thereupon Mr. Kono deliberately pronounced 
the measure passed with unanimous votes. 

When the measure had been duly passed, one 
or twomembers felt a curiosity to read the docu- 
mentin black and white; suspecting perhaps that 
there was some unusual wording in it, although 
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it had seemed to be all in order. Imagine their 
amazement, therefore, when on reading the 
document, they found it was an impeachment of 
the Government couched in the strongest terms 
imaginable! The beginning and the end of the 
document was harmless, but the middle of it ran 
thus: 


THE IMPEACHMENT. 


** At the present juncture of our nation’s 
unexampled prestige and prosperity Clit. transla- 
tion, ‘an epoch to occur once in a thousand 
years’) the conduct of the Ministers of the 
Cabinet is not in accord with the demands of 
the times: in the administration of home affairs 
they are dictated only by a policy of temporary 
expediency and patchwork, and in foreign diplo- 
macy are displaying a total disregard of the value 
of opportunity. All this inspires us with pro- 
found regret, and we reverentially implore your 
Imperial Majesty to take cognizance of this 
lamentable situation.”’ 

Though brief, they were the fiery words of 
the most frank and indignant impeachment 
against the Government ever uttered in the 
House of Representatives, and this message, 
addressed directly to the Head of the Nation had 
been passed by the whole House without a 
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single dissenting voice! And this in the House 
where Members supporting or tamely submitting 
to the Government were in the majority! No 
sooner was this disturbing anomaly realized than 
a great hubbub arose, such as had never been 
known before. Describing the chaos into which 
the whole House was plunged, Mr. Kudo 
wrote: 


MIXED FEELINGS. 


““There was a baffling conflict of opinions 
and sentiments, demonstrated in all sorts of 
ways—tragic and comic. Some Members were 
angered, some cursed, some laughed and some 
pitied. It was asserted by some Members that 
Mr. Kono was guilty of a treasonable breach of 
precedent and an act of shocking irreverence 
toward the Throne; others maintained that it 
was a deliberate abuse of office, a cowardly and 
treacherous stab in the back of the Government. 
There were also many anti-Government sym- 
pathisers of Mr. Kono who lionized him as the 
spokesman of the heavenly will and the people’s 
minds, and these cried hurrahs and banzais. 
Friends were no less astonished than enemies; 
for with a few exceptions they knew not what 
was coming till it had been accomplished.’’ 

The Cabinet immediately met in emergency 
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Council, while the Members of the Diet gather- 
ed in their respective headquarters to discuss 
what was best to do. There was no time'to 
lose, for the Diet was to meet the next day, and 
definite action must be decided on before then. 
Would the Government resign, or would it 
dissolve the House, or would the address to the 
Emperor be submitted to the House for recon- 
sideration? The Government partizans canvas- 
ed among the Members for re-discussion of the 
measure, butto no purpose. Prince Saionji, the 
President of the Seiyukai, while sympathetic 
toward the Government, maintained that it was 
incompatible with the dignity of the House to 
have the same measure submitted twice to the 
House. But on one point opinion was almost 
agreed, namely, that Mr. Kono should be called 
to account for his conduct—abuse of his office 
as chairman-—to which dictum he was willing to 
submit. He at once resigned his position as 
chairman and also withdrew his name from the 
Kenseihonto to show that he had acted on his 
Own initiative without the knowledge even of 
his own party. His object was attained and he 
was prepared to pay the price, and the whole 
Empire applauded him as a hero and a martyr. 
So there was no retracting the address to the 
Emperor, and Prince Katsura decided to take 
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the warpath. When the House met the next 
day, December 11, it was straightway dissolved 
by decree from the Emperor. And the day for 
the General Election’ was set for March Ist. 
“Tt served them right,’’ cried the Government 
partizans, but all were ‘astonished at this unex- 
pected turn of events. Everyone believed that 
all this was a one-man drama—that of Mr. 
Kono. 


THE SCAPEGOAT. 


But the truth was different. There were a few 
who knew what was coming, and among them 
were Mr. Inukai, Mr. Ozaki and two or three 
others who have since died. But the whole 
drama had been written out, from the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Kono as Chairman to the House, 
to the grand finale on December 11, by none 
other than Mr. Teisuke Akiyama, M.P., pro- 
prietor of the Niroku Shimpo. ‘This fact, 
though hidden from the popular knowledge: at 
the time, was soon made known to the Govern- 
ment partizans, and Mr. Akiyama was marked 
out for the bitterest revenge any man could 
suffer. It took the form of the sensational Rus- 
sian spy incident—that Mr. Akiyama was given 
out to be in communication with the Russian 
War Office, and was using his newspaper in the 
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interests of the enemy. 

War with Russia was declared on February 
10th, 1904. The result of the election was 
made public on March 2nd, and the War Diet 
was convoked for March 18. Mr. Akiyama © 
who had been re-elected to the House despite 
terrific propaganda against him, became one of 
the first subjects of Parliamentary discussion in 
the new session. One Mr. Ogawa moved an 
emergency motion that a committee be appoint- 
ed to investigate the allegation against Mr. Aki- 
yama, and this committee returned an am- 
biguous verdict to the effect that though no 
evidence was found to justify the allegation, the 
commission found that Mr. Akiyama had been 
guilty of an indiscreet action calculated to 
damage the prestige of this nation and give 


solace to the enemy. 
AN EXPLANATION. 


Mr. Akiyama explained himself. It was his 
first speech, though he had been three times a 
Member of the House. His face was sallow, 
the color of ill-health, brought on by physical 
and mental overstrain, and his voice was hoarse 
as the result of a throat trouble. But he spoke 
calmly and at length, and in the attitude of 
humility and restraint, as of a man prepared to 
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accept the decree of fate. He declared that he 
would never resign his position on the ground 
of the charge of being a foreign Spy, but that he 
acknowledged having been somewhat rash and 
- indiscreet in the tone and arguments of the edi- 
torials he had permitted'to appear in his paper; 
and was prepared to show his sense of contrition 
on that score. He went on to say, turning to 
the seats of the Cabinet Ministers, that he was 
in possession of evidence to prove that the dis- 
graceful propaganda made in the election cam- 
paign against him had been conducted with the 
approval, if not at the instigation of, some of 
the Ministers present. ‘‘If you stigmatize a 
man as a foreign spy,’’ he said, ‘‘ and repeat it 
often, that man may come to assume the role of 
a real foreign spy by a sort of auto-suggestion to 
which we mortals are subject. Now in my 
own eyes some of you, honored members of the 
Cabinet, do appearas if you were not big enough 
and wise enough to be trusted with the destinies 
of the State at this momentous epoch; and this 
too may be an illusion, but it is an illusion 
which haunts me at this moment.”’ 


THE “ RUSSIAN SPY.” 


With this vitriolic piece of satire he made a 
bow to the House and descended from the 
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rostrum. Then and there he tendered his 
resignation and left the House. 

At this point the writer asked Mr. Akiyama 
if there was the least ground for suspecting that 
he had been in communication with the Rus- 
sian authorities. ‘‘ Not a shadow of a scrap of 
fact,’’? he replied, half laughing. ‘‘ You can 
call the whole thing funny. I refer to the 
psychology of the people at war time. The 
minds of the people were preoccupied with 
thoughts of the war. Every day came 
out exciting reports, and the hatred of the 
enemy grew every hour. At such a time 
the canard that I was a Russian spy seemed to 
awake an answering chord in the bosoms of 
our would-be patriots. It was ascertained as 
a fact that some police agents had gone about 
in the disguise of public speakers, declaring that 
I was a Russian spy, and that they were to 
receive pay at the rate of 100 yen per speech. 


PERSECUTION. 


** Not only myself but all my employes were 
subjected to the grossest persecution you could 
imagine at the hands of the Metropolitan Police. 
They were imprisoned, and their houses were 
searched. Some theatres refused us accom- 
modation for campaigning purposes on the 
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ground that I was a Russian spy. “The variety 
and extent of the persecution was unimaginable. 
I had it from Count Yoshikawa (then Home 
Minister) afterward that the secret funds of the 
Home Office had been encroached upon by the 
Tokyo Police to the extent of Yen 50,000, be- 
cause of their anti-Akiyama campaign. Thus 
the police authorities under Viscount Oura, the 
Inspector-General (afterward: Home Minister) 
concentrated all their frantic efforts on making 


me a Russian spy, all for nothing. However, I — 


fought hard in that campaign, and was elected. 
‘© Personally I had no wish for the honor of 

re-election, but since I had involved so many 

friends in the embarrassments of dissolution, I 


could not alone escape the aftermath of my own ~ 


conduct. Besides, I knew that the Government 
would take revenge upon me in some form or 
other, so when the Russian spy story was 
broadcasted, I knew what it meant and prepared 
myself to face the music—an ingenious charge, 
that Russian spy story!”’ 


HIS EARLY LIFE. 


Then Mr. Akiyama gave me an outline of his 
early life, which is the key to an understanding 
of his character and conduct as revealed in 
after life. “‘As you are a student of human 
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nature,’ he began, ‘‘ you may be interested to 
know something of the causes which will ex- 
plain in some measure the apparent anomaly of 
my character; and you are free to draw your 
own conclusions as to whether or not I have 
been fighting an honest fight. 

“* Well, my earliest recollections are closely 
and affectionately linked with one parent—my 
mother. She was a common woman; it is 
impossible to conceive a more common woman 
than she was. However humble a person may 
be, she generally can name some persons of 
more or less distinction among her relatives. 
But my mother was merely of common stock, 
her father a nameless farmer—that was all! 
On my father’s side were ancestors whom he 
could mention with a certain sense of pride, 
though he himself was born an ordinary ple- 
beian—though perhaps a character in his own 
way. We came from the despised soil of 
Kurashiki in the province of Bitchu. It was 
‘‘tenryo,’’ that is, territory directly governed by 
the Shogunate; there were no daimyo or samu- 
rai in the tenryo territory. All were farmers in 
a small way, or plebeians whose business it was 
to cultivate rice directly for the storehouse of the 
Yedo Shogun. We were somewhat looked 
down upon by the people of the Daimyo clans.”’ 
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AKIYAMA SENIOR. 

The late Gishiro Akiyama, father of Tei- 
suke Akiyama, was a noted citizen of Osaka. 
He died 12 years ago in his seventy-first year. 
He had become a sort of boss in the commercial 
circles of that town. + He first came into the 
limelight by his audacious venture in theatrical 
management. Lending some money to a certain 
manager who decamped, Mr. Akiyama senior 
had to choose between losing his money or 


undertaking a management of which he had no » 


experience whatever. A bold stroke, however, 
was his introduction to Osaka of the best — 
Tokyo actors, including the late Onoye Kiku- 
goro and the late Ichikawa Sadanji. It proveda 
phenomenal success, and Mr. Akiyama was re- 
garded from that time as a force to be reckoned 
in Osaka. The Akiyamas really descended 
from samurai stock, branching off from the 
famous warrior Ukita. Many generations 
ago, a warrior refugee, Akiyama by name, 
drifted into the “‘ heaven-owned’’ Kurashiki, 
and became a farmer. Followed a period of 
ups and downs, Mr. Akiyama’s father appar- 
ently reviving the old ambitious strain. 


MATERNAL INFLUENCE. 


‘* My father seemed to possess a devil-may- 
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care sort of temperament,’’ Mr. Akiyama went 
on, ‘‘and as my mother was a woman of unre- 
sisting gentleness, I seem to have inherited 
something from each of these contradictory 
natures. Whenever I hear foreign criticism of 
Japanese women of the old type because 
of their excessive docility, I cannot help think- 
ing there is something in this willow-like 
femininity that exerts a strange power upon the 
stronger masculine nature. Wayward and wil- 
ful as I was, I was like unto soft clay in the 
hands of my mother; her word was law, and my 
latter life was dominated by the desire to please 
her. 

‘““Asto my father, he was, strange to say, 
afraid of me, as he was of no other man in the 
world. Haughty and domineering though he 
was, he stood in awe of me and till his dying 
day he was wont to say of me that I was the 
one thorn in his flesh. 


THE SIMPLE LIFE. 


“* Well, I had in my boyish mind a vague 
idea that my father was alive somewhere in the 
big world, for whom I did not care very much; 
while my mother, my sister and myself, left in 
the quiet countryside, had to shift as best we 
might. By working hard all day my mother 
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could weave a roll of clothor two, and to take 
these rollsto the draper’s and exchange them for 
money was my mission and my delight—20 or 
30 sen according to the kind of cloth sent over. 
The drapers always wrapped the money in a 
piece of paper, a mark of politeness shown to a 
family, who, though reduced in circumstances, 
was worthy of respect. As I now look 
back upon those days of childhood I count them 
among the happiest of my life.’’ 

In his fifteenth year young Teisuke left home 
for Tokyo to try to gain a higher education. By 
this time he knew something of the unlucky cir- 
cumstances in which his mother had been placed 
and he was resolved to repay her kindness and sac- 
rifices. The life he led inthe Capital was one of 
hardship and toil. To enter a High School was 
considered something of an achievement even 
for a son of opulence. And Akiyama was 
without any of the qualifications which might be 
supposed to aid him in his great aspiration. He 
worked to earn his living by day, while he pored 
over the books for examinations at night. On 
the last day of the final examination, on his way 
to his humble lodgings from the High School, he 
swooned by the wayside near Uyeno Park 
through utter exhaustion in mind and body. He 
was picked up by a kindly stranger and sent to 
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his lodgings. 
TOIL AND STUDY. 


** Adverse as the circumstances were under 
which I worked,”’ said Mr. Akiyama, ‘‘ I had 
hoped to enter the High School with my name 
at the top of the list, so I was disappointed to 
find that it was the last but one among the 
successful candidates announced a few days 
later, and this gave me an incentive to 
harder exertions for the future. Inthe High 
School I continued the same tactics of earning 
my living and studying at the same time. 

**'There was scarcely a shift at which I did 
not try my hand. At onetime I went to the 
length of pulling a rikisha. I peddled. I 
taught. Itranslated. I did all sorts of things. 
When I left the High School for the University, 
I entered the latter with a better showing than I 
had done with the former.’’ 

The days of excessive toil continued during 
Akiyama’s University career. The picture of 
his gentle mother in her lonely country home 
patiently waiting for his graduation, ever nerved 
him against the manifold temptations which the 
great city offered to its youths. 


THE INCENTIVE. 


“*T must confess,’ Mr. Akiyama said, 
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‘* that I was a dull head when young, and had- 


no keen natural appetite for intellectual pur- 
suits. If I studied with more than the usual 
ardor, it was not so much out of my love for 
learning as from the spirit of revolt I felt 
against what I thought to be the injustice of the 
world. I worked with the heart of one fighting 
a disagreeable battle against one’s natural in- 
clination.’’ 

Akiyama was graduated from the University 


in his 23rd year. The late Dr. Kado Hara, 


famous Tokyo lawyer, headed the honored list. 
Akiyama ranked second; and after him 
came Mr. Kamon Shibata, former Minister of 
Education; Baron Kikujiro Ishii, former Am- 
bassador to the United States ; Baron Hikokichi 
Ijuin; former Foreign Minister; Mr. Tokona- 
mi, President of the Seiyuhonto, and 
others now famous. Akiyama was the youngest 
of the graduates; it was almost without preced- 
ent that a man not yet 23 should have been gra- 
duated with such high record. Mr, Wakatsuki 
the present Premier, was amongst those +gradu- 
ated in the year following Akiyama’s graduation. 


A GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL. 


The most honorable thing which could befall 
a graduate of the University was to become a 
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Government official. So thought the world, 
and so thought Akiyama’s mother; and he 
entered the Government service, though he 
hated to do so. ‘The clan influence of Satsuma 
and Choshu was supreme, and for those who 
belonged to them were waiting high honors, 
rapid promotion, good pay, desirable marriages 
and so forth. Akiyama was outside this clan 
influence and his heart revolted against surrender 
to the favored classes. 

But his mother’s entreaties and her will were 
irresistible, for she threatened to make these 
effective even beyond the grave. Scarce three 
months had passed after entering the Govern- 
ment service when his mother died. ‘‘I felt 
all was at an end,’”’ said Mr. Akiyama. ‘‘ My 
sister and I cried like children over her body, 
and I suppose my bereavement helped to em- 
bitter my life. I felt Jike Job, cursing the day 
which saw his birth. However, I continued in 
Government service just one year and a half— 
to fulfil my mother’s wish. After leaving it I 
made plans to eliminate the clan influence from 
Japanese politics, and so established a news- 
paper. I called it the ‘‘ Niroku’’-—Two-Six 
—which represented my age and was also the 
number of the years of the era (26th year of 
Meiji, or 1903).’’ 


THE NIROKU APPEARS. 

With the publication of the Niroku, his public 
career actually commenced. “The paper was 
the embodiment of staunch radicalism; it raged 
like a fretful porcupine, with sharp quills point- 
ed against all forms of privileged social and 
political institutions. Presently it earned the 
title of the yellowest of yellow journals, and its 
editor and proprietor was considered an arch- 
fiend of dangerous thoughts. 

Among its editorial staff were writers who — 
have since become internationally famous. Of 
the paper's many bold enterprises two events 
stand out prominently, for they left a far-reach- 
ing effect upon the subsequent development in 
the social and political conditions of Japan. 

The first was the rescue of the courtezan 
Ayaginu, from the Yoshiwara thraldom, which 
Mr. Akiyama personally conducted from first to 
last. In this movement he established the first 
precedent of “‘ jiyu-haigyo’’—free cessation of 
prostitution by Yoshiwara women. As we all 
know, the system of licensed prostitution was 
based on the principle of voluntary option on the 
part of the girls, who were supposed to ply their 
trade by their free will, and therefore could give 
it up at any moment they might choose; but 
this was only in theory, the actuality being a 
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flagrant system of slavery in which the victims 
had no option but to serve the will of their ra- 
pacious ‘‘ employers.’’ 


A TEST CASE. 


When the case of Ayaginu yearning for 
liberty in order to wed her lover was reported to 
Mr. Akiyama, he resolved to take her out of the 
Yoshiwara in a legal way, not in the customary 
way of ‘‘ buying her out,’’—thus giving an im- 
petus toa larger movement for the abolition of the 
licensed system itself. He had Ayaginu convey- 
ed to the police station at Asakusa, and there in 
the presence of police officers and delegation 
of the Yoshiwara bosses, he made her declare 
that she wished for liberty. 


A NOTABLE EXAMPLE. 


“Te was a sensational incident,’’ said Mr. 
Akiyama, reminiscently; ‘‘ for the Yoshiwara 
bosses it was a life and death problem: they 
declared that if they were to let Ayaginu have 
her way in this manner it would be the end of 
the Yoshiwara, as all the other girls would 
follow her example. A tremendous demonstra- 
tion of intimidation was got up against the 
woman and myself. Inthe police station was 
assembled a gang of ferocious-looking fellows 
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alleged to be the champions of the Yoshiwara 
system, whose stock argument was that Ayaginu 
and myself were in league, trying to repudiate 
the obligation of an honorable debt, and so 
coercing the girl away in this tricky manner. 

““ Outside the police station was arrayed a 
large crowd of roughs, armed with clubs, 
knives and revolvers, ready, as they declared, to 
defend the cause of righteousness against abduc- 
tion and robbery. The chief of the police 
station understood my motive perfectly, and — 
entreated me to leave the whole matter to him 
and quit the scene, fearing for my safety, and 
promising that he would eventually let me have 
the girl if I left everything in his hands. 


A TRIUMPH. 


“* T appreciated his intentions but preferred to 
act according to my program. The final test 
of this was the answer which Ayaginu would 
make to the question which the chief of the 
police was to put to her. She was a courageous 
woman, and saved the situation. For when the 
police chief asked her, “Now, what do you 
want to do—go back to your former employer, or 
what?’ the girl replied that she wished to go to 
the office of the Niroku Shimpo and there to be 
helped by Mr. Akiyama. 
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“*Her words were final, and I said to the 
police chief that her will being unmistakable I 
demanded the protection of the police in our 
journey back to Kanda. So we carried the 
girl away intriumph. But the streets we pass- 
ed through were far from peace-inspiring; for 
as far as Kaminarimon the roads were lined on 
either side with Policemen, as if guarding a 
royal procession.’’ 

The rest of the story need not be told. Suf- 
fice it that it was the beginning of the anti- 
Yoshiwara campaign that has since been laun- 
ched by the Salvation Army and other spirited 
organisations. That was in 1900, when Mr. 
Akiyama was 32 years old. 


A FLOWER-VIEWING PARTY. 


In the following year, i.e., 1901, an event 
memorable in the history of Japanese labor took 
place—an event which also hada far-reaching 
effect on Mr. Akiyama’s career. This was a 
_“*flower-viewing party’ of laborers, held at 
Mukojima, Tokyo, under the auspices of the 
Niroku Shimpo, and the first of the kind ever 
attempted in this country. 

No sooner was the project announced that it 
elicited a spontaneous and enthusiastic response 
on the part of workmen and laborers. At first 
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no limit was placed on the number of men invit- 
ed, so that the promoters were surprised to find 
that: no less than 30,000 tickets (at ten sen 
each) seeméd’ to be required, and that the 
premium on these actually reached 50 sen per 
head. ‘ 


A DILEMMA. 


There was a police regulation at the time 
against the assembling of more than 500 laborers 
for any social purposes... In this dilemma Mr. 
Akiyama personally interviewed Mr. Anraku, 
Inspector-General of the Metropolitan Police, 
to obtain special consideration for this project: 
and the latter, in sympathy with Mr. Akiyama, 
made an unusual concession, that is, he officially 
permitted the gathering of 5000 men, hinting at 
the same time that he would connive at it if this 
number swelled up to 15,000, but not more than 
that. 

But the actual number of men who took part 
was about 20,000, while an enormous crowd of 
people, estimated at nearly 100,000 gathered in 
the vicinity of Mukojima on the chance of get- 
ting into the enclosed ground somehow. There 
were some rowdy scenes outside the place, and 
the Nirokth' bfterwards had to pay for damages 
caused to some houses at Mukojima. 
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FIRST LABOR DEMONSTRATION. 


It was the first spontaneous labor demonstra- 
tion ever held in Japan. Up till then the word 
labor had carried no significance of political or 
social importance; laborers were merely labor- 
ers who represented the lowest stratum of socie- 
ty, having no part whatever in the political 
scheme of the State. So this demonstration 
seemed to indicate, though vaguely, some me- 
nacing power which Demos might prove capable 
of wielding in the future. The cherry-clad 
atmosphere of Mukojima seemed fraught with 
an ominous consciousness of massed power, at 
which the police authorities must have been 
frightened. However, the Government was 
represented by Premier Ito, Viscount Suyematsu 
as Home Minister, and both being men of 
liberal ideas, they placed no obstacle in the 
Niroku’s venture, and all went well. 


ANTI-KATSURA CAMPAIGN. 


“Tt was a remarkable success,’’ Mr. Aki- 
yama recalled, “‘and natural'y we looked for- 
ward to the second meeting to be held in April 
the following year. But the authorities thought 
it dangerous to permit such a gathering again. 
Such at last was the stand taken by the police 
authorities under the Katsura Cabinet which 
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came into power soon after the occasion of the 
first flower-viewing party. We were not aware 
of it till all preparations had been made, so 
when we learned that the police had suddenly 
prohibited the second labor meeting of 1902, we 
were indignant, and showed it in our paper. 
At Mukojima, where the meeting was to be 
held, and at other places, we put up the notice 
‘ Postponed till the Katsura Cabinet Falls.’ At 
the same time we opened a vigorous anti-Katsu- 


ra campaign.”’ 


THE FEUD. 


It was the beginning of a feud which continu-| 
ed for many years between Prince Katsura 
and Mr. Akiyama. The Niroku launched a 
severe attack on Viscount Oura, the then Chief 
of Police, and needless to say, this was retaliated 
in kind. The paper was suspended and stopped 
numerous times, and at one time no less than 
38 members of its staff were imprisoned on 
more or less flimsy charges, and once Mr. Aki- 
yama himself became familiar with the inside of | 
aprison cell. It is easy to infer that the impeach- | 
ment of the Katsura Cabinet by a direct memo- | 
rial to the Emperor in 1903, and the story of the \ 
Russian spy, invented by the Government agents 
in 1904, were part of this vehement feud. 
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“But that was far from the end of the 
story,’’ Mr. Akiyama continued. ‘* We had our 
last revenge on Prince Katsura in the Ports- 
mouth riots of 1906 when the official residence 
of the Home Minister, pro-Government news- 
paper offices and hundreds of police boxes were 
burned, and when Prince Katsura had to resign 
amid the furious indignation of the people.”’ 


M. P. FOR KANDA. 


When Mr. Akiyama played a dramatic role 
as rescuer of the courtezan, Ayaginu, in 1900, 
and also when he became a champion of 
Demos in the following year, he probably had 
in mind the prospect of parliamentary election, 
now near at hand. If so, no tactics could have 
proved a greater success. These two events 
made an effective appeal to the Yeddoko spirit 
of the citizens, and in the general election of 
1902 he was returned to the Diet with a specta-_ 
cular majority by the Kanda ward, the citadel of 
old Yedo 

“* My first experience as M. P.,’? Mr. Aki- 
yama said, ‘‘ was a sad disillusionment. Here I 
found as I had done at the University, that a 
man without the backing of the powers that | 
or without the allegiance to a big party, was 
helpless. The same old clannism here! Disap- 
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pointed and disgusted, I concluded that this 
House was no place for me. Therefore when 
the House was dissolved in the same year, I 
made up my mind not to stand for re-election 
any more.’’ 


MARRIAGE. 


However, Mr. Akiyama was destined for that 
in the election of 1903. The Kanda constitu- 
ency would have no other man. Akiyama had 
become, so to speak, the spokesman of the pro- 
verbial Kanda spirit, and they would take no 
refusal, and so he had to succumb to force 
majeure. In the same year he was married to 
his present wife, Mrs. Teiko Akiyama, under 
circumstances which are characteristic of the 
man. Once he was heard to relate his 
‘““romance without romance’’ to a group of 
foreign friends in words of affectionate reminis- 
cence which showed he had not repented his 
choice. 

“You know I never saw my wife until the 
day of our wedding,’’ he said. ‘“‘ It was in this 
way. My father frequently had urged me to 
think seriously of matrimony, but I always re- 
plied that I was too busy, and that there would 
be no woman willing to marry such a man as 
myself. My father thought that I had a secret 
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mistress or something of the sort, after the man- 
ner of the notables of that time, but when he 
found that such was not the case he became 
almost insistent. He was a friend of the late 
Prince Ito, and had doubtless some talk about 
this matter; they evidently thought that marriage 
would have a restraining effect on my unruly 
spirit, and so decided to make me a Benedict.”’ 


MATCH-MAKING. 


He was moved by the paternal kindness, and 
promised to obey and to marry whatever woman 
selected for him. Thereupon his father, with 
the advice of Prince Ito and other big friends, 
looked about for a suitable match. Among his 
father’s friends was the late Count Tsunemaro 
Asakai, whose daughter, Yoshiko-san, was 
married to Viscount Nagai, both descendants of 
old daimyo. This latter had a daughter, Teiko 
by name, and this was the girl who it was 
suggested should become his wife. 

**T gladly consented. Having promised my 
father I should raise no objection to whatever 
woman he chose, I declined even to meet the 
lady before the marriage took place. Thus the 
customary ceremony of a pre-nuptial meeting 
was dispensed with. On the part of the lady 
and her people, they evidently believed some of 
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the extravagant things which the officious go- 
betweens had said about me, and thought that 
the heart, not the appearance, was the main 
thing, and so forth; so I became my wife’s 
husband without ever seeing her before. What- 
ever such a marriage might seem to others, it 
was the most interesting romance I have ex- 
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perienced in my life. 


HOME LIFE. 


It is the same Akiyama Teiko San who still _ 
acts as her husband’s faithful caretaker in their 
cozy home at Kojimachi, Hatchome. ‘Those 
who have the privilege of frequently being ad- 
mitted into the confidence of their home life 
sometimes obtain. exquisite glimpses of the 
placid, elegant lady who, like a rare bloom in 
sanctified seclusion, seems to shed a fragrance 
throughout the Akiyama home. It is a striking 
contrast, this, between the delicate daughter of 
an age-long aristocracy, and Akiyama the 
fighter, rugged and audacious, whimsical in 
thought and daring in action! 

Matrimony, however, did not seem td exert’ 
the emollient influence on his character which 
his father had contemplated. For it was in the 
same year he manoeuvred that unheard-of tragi- 
comedy which threw the Diet into conster- 
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nation, and which invited the terrible reprisals 
from the Katsura Cabinet. 

Commenting on this tragi-comedy of 1903 
Mr. Akiyama said: ‘‘It was a clumsy attempt 
to pull down the Cabinet with the power of a 
minority. Ever since I had discovered the 
futility of a minority trying to effect any 
reformative measure through the customary 
parliamentary channels I had cudgelled my 
brains how to give a stunning blow to our 
adversaries. It was indeed an ingenious scheme, 
and it created a sensation of course, but that was 
all. ‘The only consolation was that it served to 
give our enemy some sleepless nights and made 
him hurry up with some action against Russia.’’ 


AMATEUR WRESTLER. 


In his turn Mr. Akiyama suffered many 
sleepless nights in the following year, as we 
have already seen, but a reconciliation was 
destined to come, and it was to be one of the 
most important chapters in his career. His 
critics allege that Akiyama had sold his birth- 
right for the bowl of pottage offered by Katsura, 
or that he had succumbed to his superior guile. 
This, however, is properly the subject for the 
historians to thresh out. My object here is 
merely to narrate some facts to maintain the 
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sequence of this sketch of his life. 

Those personally acquainted with Mr. Aki- 
yama know him to be a man of stolid physique 
with broad shoulders and hard muscles, with 
every appearance of vigorous health, which 
confirms the reputation he had in middle age of 
being the strongest amateur wrestler in Tokyo. 
Appearances, are, however, deceptive to a 
degree. His health was not the gift of nature, 
but like his achievements in other respects, the 
result of arduous cultivation, by dint of strong! 
will and an ascetic observance of- the laws of 
health. 


VALUABLE ADVICE. 


In his youth he was a sickly lad with a taint 
of pulmonary disease and later in manhood he 
suffered from cancer, which he still believes has 
not been eradicated. But by sheer force of 
determined effort and abstemious living he keeps 
up every semblance of undiminished vigor. 
When in 1908 he left for Europe and America, 
consideration of health was one of the motives. 
Ten days before departure he met Prince 
Yamagata for the first time to offer his opinion 
on a certain administrative measure, which has 
since been translated into law, just as Aki- 
yama had advised. 
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When he came back to Japan he was in a 
worse state of health than when he had left. 
He had hurried back, as he thought, to be 
buried in his native land. Fora while he lived 
near Maiko, slowly recuperating, and when he 
was sufficiently recovered, he called on Prince 
Yamagata to state his views on the Chinese 
problem which was exercising his mind at the 
time. A short time after this he called on 
Prince Katsura, the then Premier of what has 
since ben known as the ‘‘ Second Katsura 
Cabinet.”’ 


RECONCILIATION. 


““My motive in meeting Prince Katsura,’ | 


he said, ‘‘ was to state the same views that I 
had given to Prince Yamagata. The latter ex- 
pressed concurrence with my views and suggest- 
ed that I should see the Premier. To me it 
seemed that the policy of the Government vis-a 
vis China was one of territorial aggression, th 
same as that which Japan had employed again 
Korea. I thought nothing could be more fatall 
mistaken, and that nothing short of a radica 
change in this policy could save the Orient, 
To advocate a policy of reconciliation and frater- 
nization in regard to China, so as to assert a 
Monroe Doctrine for Eastern Asia against 
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economic aggression by the West was my aim, 
and it was one of the conclusions that I had 
brought home from my tour abroad. 

‘* Well, it was toward the evening of a 
certain : »” Mr. Akiyama 
continued ‘“that I met Prince Katsura at 
his official residence. He received me with 
the utmost cordiality, as if I were an old 
friend, though we were meeting for the first 
time. I came straight to the point, reiterat- 
inz what I had said to Prince Yamagata ~ 
regarding the Chinese problem. “To my sur- 
prise Prince Katsura expressed hearty agreement 
with every word. His sentiments on the 
Chinese problem exactly tallied with mine, so 
much so that I suspected his sincerity at first. 
Among other things he said: ‘No man in the 
world has tasted a more bitter experience of 
war than myself, and believe me when I say 
that I stand unwaveringly for downright agegres- 
sive pacifism.” There was a ring in his voice 
which precluded all possibility of unbelief. ‘That 
night we talked till day broke. | Nor-did-I take 
my leave in the morning until he had made me 
promise that I should return the following day.’’ 

The next day Akiyama and Katsura met 
again, and continued the talk till long past 
midnight. At this second interview many 
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subjects of national and international importance 
were discussed. It was then that Akiyama 
recommended to the Premier one of his trusted 
Chinese friends who was then scarcely known 
but who was destined to command world-wide 
renown—Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the Chinese Revolu- 
tionist. 

Dr, Sun,’’ said Mr. Akiyama, “‘had been 
one of my old and trusted friends, and I am 
proud think that I was the instrument not only 
in bringing him to the knowledge of the leading 
statesmen of this country, but also in bringing 
him into touch with another prominent Chinese, 
General Huang Hsing—both having been until 
then complete strangers.”’ 


OTHER SUCCESSES. 


In the light of subsequent history it is clear + 
that Akiyama had played throughout a momen- 
tous part in making the Chinese revolution of 
19it a success. For it was in the year of the 
Katsura-Akiyama interview that the Chinese 
revolution was consummated: between the, 
time of the interview and the success of the 
Chinese Revolutionists many difficult questions 
had seen speedy solution, such as for instance, 
the loan of 3 million yen through a Mitsui 
syndicate, and the purchase of arms and ammuni- 
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tion by the Revolutionary Army. Thus in 1911 } 
Akiyama virtually turned the tide of Japan's 
diplomacy vis-a-vis China in a new direction. 


,CHANGING TIMES. 


At their second ,interview Katsura and Aki- 
yama also signed a secret treaty on another 
important measure, which was none other than 
the formation of a new political party. ‘‘ Katsura 
said to me then,’? Mr. Akiyama recalled, 
“** Until now the government has been entrust- 
ed to the Genro who built the foundation of 
new Japan, but the times are changing, and 
from now on we must take the masses into our 
confidence; we must work together with the 
people instead of with the few elder statesmen 
in solving all problems, domestic and interna- 
tional, especially in regard to the Chinese prob- 
lem. So I am biding my time for the creation 
of a large political party based on the will of the 
people.’ I said Amen to this proposal, and 
agreed to keep the matter quiet until the time 
matured.’’ 

The formation of Prince Katsura’s Doshikai, 
the forerunner of the present Keiiscikay, in 
1912, was the fulfilment of the unwrictens con- 
tract between Katsura and Akiyama; and it is 
now part of the open secret in. political history 
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that Akiyama was virtually the midwife assisting 
at the birth of the Doshikai. 


“MUTUAL CONFESSION. 


At the third interview between Katsura and 
Akiyama which took place some days after the 
second, they talked for the first time about the 
past. They compared notes on the bitter fight 
so long waged in the background of the political 
stage, and laughed over what now seemed to 
them an absurd comedy. To their mutual 
surprise they found there had been several ridi- 
culous blunders due to misunderstanding of each 
other’s motives. If Akiyama had been reduced 
to one who had ‘“‘lost his own shadow”’ over 
the Russian spy story, Prince Katsura confessed 
that he had lost one third of his flesh over the 
Portsmouth riots. The Prince suggested that 
Akiyama should make it up with Viscount 
Oura, which was done not long after this. 
Thereafter the three men became close allies 


~ working for a common political end, Akiyama 


always remaining in the background, but using 
his’ manifold influences and _ instrumentalities 
with deadly effectiveness. He is not a lover of 
intrigues and political by-paths by nature, but his 
methods of procedure were ever dictated by a 
dominant desire for practical results. | Explain- 
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ing his peculiar tactics, he once told a friend 
thus: ‘‘If you mean to do anything in earnest, 
you must act as you do in real charity, not 
letting your left hand know what your right 
hand does; and when the thing is done, then it 
is time to talk about ‘it and let the world give 
credit to anyone to whom it is due. ‘To begin 
a thing by vaunting about it to all the world is 
the surest way to failure; one who means to do 
anything practical should not be worried if the 
credit of achievement be taken away by some 
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other person.’ 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 

Akiyama’s life, apart from the numerous 
events of national, even international significance 
with which it is identified, is important from the 
viewpoint of human interest. There is some- 
thing piguantly original, even startling, in the 
path which he has chosen as his walk in life, 
and he remains a type quite by himself. What 
fate may have in store for him none, not even 
Akiyama himself, can tell, but he has not 
quite ‘‘put all his future behind him,’’ and we 
hope that he will continue to devote the 
remainder of his life to a_valorous fight against 
the forces of ignorance, selfishness and oppres- 


sion, more especially in the international field 
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than in the domestic, which has hitherto been 
the chief sphere of his activities. 


FATHER AND SON. 

In concluding this brief sketch of his life and 
character I may refer to the peculiar relations 
between Mr. Akiyama and his father, now de- 
ceased. He met his father for the first time in 
his 18th year in Osaka, when the latter had not 
yet attained the heyday of his prosperity. Fa- 
ther and son then lived together for ten days. 
They subsequently met between irregular inter- 
vals, but kept up a regular epistolary communi- 
cation. True that affectionate ties were 
cemented, and mutual sympathies were never 
wanting, but both went their diverse ways, 
having but little in common. ‘Though Akiyama 
Senior had rendered his son many kind and 
affectionate offices in both his public and private 
life, xyet he had done little or naught in the 
matter of financial assistance, which at any rate 
‘it was not in Akiyama’s nature to solicit. 
In explaining how he had benefited through his 
father’s death, Akiyama admitted to a friend 
once in the following humorous vein: : 

““I must confess that I ‘have in no small 
measure jbenefited through the property which 
my father jleft, though it was not his intention to 
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leave any. It was a fixed idea with him while 
alive to die poor—to spend everything he had 
earned. Indeed this proved prophetic. For 
when he died, he was found to have left a con- 
siderable debt which was just covered by the 
landed property he had also left. If we had 
sold this property and paid the debt there would 
have remained not a sen. But with the help of 
my legal advisers I disposed of all his debts 
somehow without selling the land. As some of 
the lots happened to be in districts which have 
since acquired commercial prosperity, they have 
grown somewhat in value. And that is respon 
sible for the story that I have inherited | 
from my late father.’’ : 


x x x 


Reading over the foregoing in proof I must 
~ say that though I have tried faithfully to adhere 
to facts, gleaned from various sources, docu- 
mentary, and by the testimony of persons 
intimately acquainted with Mr. Akiyama, as 
well as from his own reminiscences, I may have 
been unconsciously guilty of inaccuracies in 
some of the details of his life, while in regard 
to the sins of omission, I must be very repre- 
hensible; for I have intentionally omitted to let 
Mr. Akiyama 3 read the story before its publica- 
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tion in this form, together with the two inter- 
view articles, which latter, as has been stated, 
he has kindly read over with approval. 
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